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BOOTH  SHOOTING  LINCOLN  IN  THEATRE  BOX. 
From  an  old  drawing. 


JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 

From  his  favorite  photograph. 

the  visible  relies,  here  the  flag  with  a rent  in 
the  tarnished  gold  fringe  that  avenged  the  work 
of  the  theatrical  assassin  when  Booth  leaped 
from  the  state  box  to  the  stage,  nine  feet  below. 
His  spur  caught  in  the  fringe,  he  fell,  his  left 
'leg  was  broken,  and  his  final  capture  was  thus 
assured. 

Washington  was  en  fete  the  night  of  Friday, 
April  14,  1865.  Lee  had  surrendered  and  Grant 
had  entered  Richmond.  There  was  universal 
.rejoicing  throughout  the  North,  and  of  all  the 
happy  thousands  in  the  national  capital  no  man 
was  happier  than  the  great  liberator.  The 
previous  evening  a brass  band  went  to  the 
White  House  and  began  to  play  the  tune  of 
•Dixie.”  The  members  of  the  band  were  warned 
to  desist,  when  the  President  leaned  from  a 
window  and  raised  his  big  bony  hand. 

“Let  them  play,”  he  said.  ‘Dixie  Is  ours 
jow,  too.  Let  them  play  on.” 

He  was  in  the  same  mood  the  night  of  th  i 


FORD’S  THEATRE. 
Where  Lincoln  was  ehoL 


14th.  He  had  been  looking  forward  all  day  to 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  "Our  American  Cou- 
■In”  at  Ford’s  Theatre,  where  Laura  Keene  was 
the  star.  It  had  been  arranged  that  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  General  and  Mrs.  Grant 
should  go  together.  In  the  afternoon  General 
Grant  changed  his  mind  and  started  with  his 
wife  for  Philadelphia  President  Lincoln  was 
disappointed. 

“Everybody  knows  me  here,|”  he  told  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  ' »’ouse  will  be  packed  with  peo- 
ple who  civ  there  just  to  see  General  Grant. 
I don’t  believe  I'll  go.” 

However,  Lincoln  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
his  wife  that  the  people  would  be  doubly  dis- 
appointed if  he  were  absent. 

Ofic-n  had  Lincoln  spoken  of  the  possibility 
of  being  killed.  There  were  a thousand  threats 
And  warnings.  On  this  particular  evening  he 
mentioned  the  subject  to  William  H.  Crook,  one 
of  his  bodyguard,  and  after  a little  discussion 
■aid: 


words  of  broad  comedy  were  the  last  that  the 
martyred  President  heard.  At  that  instant  John 
Wilkes  Booth  entered  the  box  and  fired  a big 
Derringer  bullet  into  Lincoln’s  brain. 

Major  Rath  bone  leaped  to  his  feet  at  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol  and  grappled  with  Booth.  He 
was  knocked  aside  and  slashed  across  the  left 
arm  with  a knife.  Rathbone  rushed  at  Booth, 
but  the  latter  eluded  him,  placed  his  right  hand 
on  the  box  rail  and  vaulted  over.  He  had 
dropped  the  pistol,  but  still  held  the  bloody 
knife  in  his  hand.  As  he  leaped  to  the  stage 
his  spur  caught  In  the  flag  draped  in  front  of 
the  box  and  he  fell  heavily.  He  rose  quickly, 
ran  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  and,  waving  his 
knife,  shouted,  “Sic  semper  tyrannis!”  Then 
he  dashed  toward  the  back  door  of  the  theatre. 
A man  who  tried  to  stop  him  was  slashed  across 
the  neck  and  body.  Booth  reached  the  alley 
In  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  grasped  the  reins  of 
his  waiting  horse  from  the  boy  who  held  the 
animal  and  sped  away.  He  escaped  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
leap  from  box  to  stage  had  broken  his  leg. 

The  audience  was  stunned  for  a few  mo- 
ments. Not  till  Booth  lowered  the  knife  and 
turned  to  fly  and  the  shriek  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
came  from  the  box  where  she  leaned  over  her 
unconscious  and  dying  husband  was  there  any 
understanding  of  the  tragic  situation.  Those 
who  reached  the  stage  door  in  pursuit  of  the 
assassin  only  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sev- 
eral blocks  up  the  street. 

Under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Charles  Taft  the 
unconscious  Lincoln  was  carried  into  a private 
house  opposite  the  theatre.  There  -was  a little 
bedroom  on  the  first  floor;  the  single  bed  was 
pulled  out  from  its  corner  and  the  dying  man 
placed  on  it  diagonally,  since  his  extreme  length 
would  not  admit  any  other  position.  All  night 
he  lay  unconscious,  pulse  and  respiration 
steadily  decreasing,  and  at  7:22  a.  m.  life  fled. 
Secretary  Stanton  approached  the  bed  and 
said  in  a low  voice,  “Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages.” 

Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  was  in- 
formed of  Lincoln’s  death  at  his  rooms  in  the 
Kirkwood  House,  two  blocks  away.  At  11 
o’clock  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President. 

The  escaping  assassin  was  trailed  because  he 
was  recognized  and  because  he  gave  his  right 
name  when  challenged  by  a sentry  at  the  navy 
yard  bridge  over  the  Anacostia  River.  Five 
minutes  after  he  had  galloped  across  the  bridge 
an  accomplice,  Daniel  C.  Herold,  rode  up  and 
was  also  permitted  to  cross.  At  4 o’clock  in 
the  morning  Booth  and  Herold  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  thirty  miles  from 
Washington,  and  the  physician  dressed  Booth's 
.wounded  leg,  for  which  service  he  later  re- 


officials. Jefferson  Davis  and  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Confederacy  were  supposed  to  be  behind 
it.  It  was  a plot  backed  by  millions  of  money. 
Northern  cities  were  to  be  laid  In  ashes,  water 
supplies  poisoned,  wholesale  jail  deliveries  made, 
populations  destroyed  with  the  dissemination  of 
yellow  fever  germs  in  clothes.  The  Impossibil- 
ity of  such  feats  was  not  much  considered. 

Among  the  many  persons  arrested  were  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  a comely,  middle-aged  woman, 
in  whose  house  the  conspirators  met;  Atzerodt, 
Herold,  Payne,  Dr.  Mudd,  Samuel  Arnold,  Ed- 
ward Spangler  and  Michael  O’Laughlln.  The 
prisoners  were  continuously  handcuffed,  with 
iron  bars  separating  their  hands;  iron  balls  and 
chains  were  attached  to  their  legs.  Their  heads 
were  covered  with  heavy  canvas  masks  that 
had  slits  only  for  breathing  and  eating.  It  Is 
said  Mrs.  Surratt  was  exempt  from  a mask. 
The  masks  were  removed  when  the  prisoners 
were  in  court,  but  the  handcuffs,  balls  and 
chains  were  still  attached,  and  an  armed  soldier 
sat  beside  each  prisoner.  These  precautions 
were  considered  necessary. 

President  Johnson  appointed  a military  com- 
mission to  try  the  prisoners  under  martial  law. 
There  was  an  unavailing  protest  from  counsel 
against  the  illegality  of  the  commission,  since 
the  civil  courts  were  open  and  able  to  adjudge 
the  case.  Major  General  T.  M.  Harris,  a mem- 
ber of  the  commission,  argued  afterward  that  a 
military  trial  was  necessary  because  a Wash- 
ington jury  would  have  been  either  prejudiced 
all  one  way  or  would  have  divided  on  partisan 
lines,  thus  defeating  the  ends  of  justice;  where- 
as, presumably,  the  court  of  military  men  had 
no  bias.  The  commission  met  on  May  9,  1865. 
Three  days  were  allowed  the  prisoners  to  obtain 
counsel  and  prepare  their  defence.  The  trial 
lasted  seven  weeks.  The  findings  of  the  com- 
mission were  announced  and  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  July  6,  and  the  execution  of 
sentence  was  ordered  for  the  following  day. 
Mrs.  Surratt,  Payne,  Herold  and  Atzerodt  were 
to  be  hanged  between  10  a.  m.  and  2 p.  m.  on 
July  7.  The  rest  were  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment, except  Spangler,  who  got  six  years. 

Counsel  for  Mrs.  Surratt  obtained  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus  from  Judge  Wylie,  of  the  District 
Supreme  Court,  for  10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  fateful  day.  At  the  same  hour  President 
Johnson  suspended  the  writ  as  bearing  on  thia 
particular  case.  Judge  Wylie  declared  that  be 
was  powerless  to  enforce  the  writ  against  the 
military  and  executive  power.  Mrs.  Surratt’s 
daughter  made  a vain  attempt  to  reach  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  beg  for  clemency.  Eight  years 


Continued  on  third  p*c*> 


MRS.  MARY  E.  SURRATT. 
One  of  the  conspirators. 


same  difficulties  as  the  man  whose  show  had  "gone 
broke’’  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

There  was  one  of  the  managers  who  said  noth- 
ing. He  was  tanned  a tropical  brown.  Hastings 
Clawson  is  the  name  he  answers  to.  I-Iis  silence 
finally  attracted  attention. 

“How  about  your  troubles,  Clawson?"  asked  one 
of  the  managers.  ‘Don’t  try  to  tell  me  there  are  no 
rocks  to  showing  In  South  America.” 

“If  I told  you  the  troubles  of  managing  a show 
through  those  Latin  countries  you’d  think  your 
paths  had  been  paved  with  primroses  and  bordered 
with  orchids,”  said  Clawson.  “That’s  why  I’ve 
been  silent.  You  wouldn't  be  happy  if  you  had 
nothing  to  grumble  about,  and  nothing  that  has 
happened  to  you  would  seem  like  trouble  if  you 
heard  my  story,” 

For  ten  years  Clawson  has  been  taking  troupes 
through  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the  time  he  has  been 
manager  for  Professor  Wood,  known  south  of  the 
Isthmus  as  the  “Real  Devil”  because  of  his  magL 


8TAGE  DOOR,  FORD’S  THEATRE. 
Through  which  Booth  escaped. 
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celved  a sentence  of  life  Imprisonment.  The 
conspirators  were  tracked  for  eleven  days  and 
nights,  betrayed  by  a Confederate  soldier  who 
was  threatened  with  a rope’s  end,  and  brought 
to  bay  in  the  Garrett  bam,  Caroline  County, 
Va.  The  barn  was  set  afire.  Herold  sur- 
rendered; Booth  refused  to  yield.  Disobeying 
orders.  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett  took  sight 
tli rough  a hole  in  the  wall  of  the  barn  and 
shot  Booth  in  the  neck.  Booth  died  two  hours 
later,  muttering  “Useless!  useless!”  His 
slayer  was  unpunished  and  afterward  went  in- 
sane. 

During  his  flight  Booth  kept  a diary  in  which 
he  recorded  in  pathetic  if  somewhat  theatrical 
sentences  the  pure  motives  of  his  deed,  com- 
pared himself  with  Brutus  and  William  Tell, 
regretted  that  people  did  not  appreciate  his 
act,  and  told  about  the  anguish  of  riding 
“thirty-six  miles  that  night  with  the  bones  of 
my  leg  tearing  the  flesh  at  every  jump.” 
Booth  wrote  that  he  had  “almost  a . mind  to 
return  to  Washington,  and  in  a measure  clear 
my  name,  which  I feel  I can  do.” 

Other  assassinations  were  planned  for  the 
night  of  April  14.  Lewis  Payne  made  an  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Secretary  Seward,  which 
was  nearly  successful.  It  was  charged  that 
George  A.  Atzerodt  was  to  have  slain  Vice- 
President  Johnson,  but  lost  his  nerve.  Secre- 
tary Stanton  and  General  Grant  were  on  the 
death  list  Day  by  day  the  conspiracy  loomed 
greater  and  greater  in  the  minds  of  alarmed 


ACTORS  BELOW  EQUATOR. 


Hardships  of  Tankces  "On  the 
Road”  in  South  America. 

Several  theatrical  road  managers  back  from  win- 
ter tours  that  ended  early  met  the  other  day  in 
the  lobby  of  a Broadway  hotel  which  caters  to  the 
“profession.”  Straightaway  they  formed  a Tell 
Trouble  Club  and  mourned  in  concert  over  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  their  respective  tours. 

There  was  a striking  similarity  in  the  varloiu 
tales.  They  differed  only  in  the  matter  of  geog- 
raphy. One  night  stands,  it  developed,  were  nearly 
as  nerve  racking  in  New  England  as  In  the  Pan- 
handle. The  Pacific  Coast  tripper  had  much  the 


HEATH  OF  LINCOLN. 

Next  Tuesday  Forty-second  Anni- 
versary of  His  Assassination. 

ICopyrlght,  1908.  by  F.  M.  Smith,  Washington.! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
thinking  lately  rather  more  than  usual  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  hence  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
recall  the  fact  that  next  Tuesday  is  the  forty- 
second  anniversary  of  his  assassination. 

Ford's  Theatre,  whore  he  was  shot,  and  the 
|iouse  across  the  street,  where  he  breathed  his 
Rst,  are  st ill  points  of  great  interest  to  a ma- 
jority of  the  visitors  to  Washington.  Here  are 


“But  I have  every  confidence  in  those  around 
me,  and  I do  not  for  a moment  believe  that  the 
assassin,  even  if  successful,  would  escape  with 
his  life.” 

Two  young  friends,  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Ira  Harris  and  liis  stepson,  Major  H.  PL  Rath- 
bone,  were  invited  to  take  the  place  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Grant,  and  they  made  up  the  theatre 
party.  When  the  President  and  his  party  en- 
tered the  theatre  the  play  had  begun,  but  the 
orchestra  struck  up,  ''Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  the 
audience  rose  and  cheered.  Lincoln  sat  in  a 
rocking  chair  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  state 
box.  It  was  rather  cool  in  the  theatre  and  after 
a while  he  put  on  his  overcoat.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act  a man  quietly  en- 
tered the  passage  leading  to  the  state  box.  The 
intruder  closed  an  outer  door  and  barred  it  with 
a piece  of  plank.  He  doubtless  glanced  through 
a hole  in  the  inner  door  at  the  position  of  the 
occupants  of  the  box.  Screws  in  locks  had 
been  loosened,  a hole  was  cut,  a plank  was 
ready  for  the  barring;  all  these  preparations 
had  been  made. 

It  was  10:20  o’clock.  The  audience  was  In- 
tent on  the  closing  of  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  the  play.  Harry  Hawk,  as  Asa 
Trench ard,  held  the  stage  at  the  moment  and 
spoke  the  lines,  "Society,  eh?  Well,  I guess 
enough  to  turn  you  inside  out,  old  woman,  you 
dam  old  sockdolaging  mantrap!”  The  audi- 
ence shouted  In  laughter,  and  probably  these 
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■^i  «Vfn  and  who  lost  his  life  a few  weeks  ago  In 
the  sinking  of  a tugboat  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Clawson  did  not  toll  tlie  Trouble  Club  his  woes 
that  day,  but  hero  are  some  talcs  of  his  experiences 
In  South  America  which  he  spun  for  Tho  Tribune 
later. 

“What  would  the  average  American  actress  think 
of  making  a trip  of  one  thousand  miles  on  mule- 
bank  as  part  of  her  tour  away  from  Broadway?*’ 
ho  asked,  by  way  of  beginning.  “We  did  such  a 
•stunt*  a couple  of  years  ago  In  South  America,  and 
considered  it  all  In  the  month's  work. 

“Wo  had  come  into  Bolivia  from  Peru  and  found 
ourselves  at  La  Paa.  We  wanted  to  get  into  Argen- 
tina, but  did  not  relish  a voyage  around  the  end  of 
the  oontinent  and  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 


MRS.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

■ i 

There  was  a quarantine  on  the  coast  against  the 
bubonic  plague,  and  we  were  afraid  of  being  tied 
up  for  weeks  at  some  suspect  station. 

“There  was  one  way  out— a trip  across  country  cm 
mnleback.  The  way  led  to  Potosi,  the  old  Spanish 
capital  of  Bolivia,  and  then  across  the  plains  to 
the  Argentine  frontier.  There  were  few  possible 
show  points  along  the  line,  but  we  were  far  ahead 
of  the  game  and  decided  to  make  tho  trip. 

“Potosi  was  our  last  big  town  In  Bolivia,  and 
there  were  experiences  there  that  will  hear  telling. 
The  theatre,  for  instance,  was  an  old  church  which 
had  been  abandoned  for  a new  one.  It  was  lighted 
with  five  hundred  candles.  When  we  wanted  a 
dark  theatre  for  one  of  the  magic  scenes  the  ushers 
went  around  and  blew  out  candles.  When  a light 
house  was  required  they  simply  relighted  the  can- 
dles. The  audience  waited  patiently  during  this 
candle  lighting  operation,  which  took  some  time. 

“You  have  to  carry  your  own  billboards  In  South 
America,  as  there  are  none  of  a size  large  enough 
to  hold  American  ‘paper.*  Lumber  is  exceedingly 
expensive,  and  while  we  were  gathering  mules  and 
outfitting  for  our  long  jaunt  across  the  plains  I 
secured  permission  from  the  Mayor  to  store  our 
precious  billboards  in  the  theatre. 

"When  it  came  time  to  depart  I went  for  the 
boards,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  I com- 
plained to  the  Mayor. 


HOUSE  WHERE  LINCOLN  DIED. 


“ *00  back  and  look  again,’  he  said.  ‘They  must 
be  there.' 

“A  second  search  uncovered  no  billboards,  and 
again  I went  to  the  Mayor. 

“ TTou  really  looked  again!’  said  the  Mayor,  In 
Spanish.  ‘I’ll  have  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  poor 
Americano.  I’ve  got  those  boards  up  at  my  house 
and  I’m  making  window  sashes  out  of  them.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?’ 

‘We  set  out  from  Potosi  finally  with  forty-five 
mules,  thirty-five  of  which  were  loaded  with  bag- 
gage. There  was  little  or  no  accommodation  along 
the  trail,  so  we  hod  to  carry  provisions,  bedding 
and  a couple  of  large  tents.  It  made  quite  a re- 
spectable caravan,  and  I felt  like  an  explorer  as  I 
set  off  at  the  head  of  the  train. 

“You  may  not  believe  it,  but  one  small  dog  caused 
us  more  trouble  than  anything  else  on  the  trip.  It 
was  just  a puppy,  but  the  leading  lady  loved  It  and 
would  not  leave  It  behind.  The  dog  was  supposed 
to  travel  in  a basket,  strapped  on  a mule  with 
some  hand  baggage.  We  would  proceed  a mile  or 
two,  when  Petit— for  that  was  the  brute's  name— 


would  begin  to  whine.  There  was  nothing  for  It 
but  to  stop  the  caravan  and  get  out  the  dog. 

“When  you’ve  put  a pack  on  a mule  with  the 
diamond  hltqh  you  can’t  get  out  as  much  as  a 
hairpin  without  undoing  the  hitch  and  unpacking 
the  mule.  Petit  would  be  satisfied  to  ride  for  a 
mile  or  two  In  tho  arms  of  the  leading  lady,  then 
he  would  whine  for  his  basket.  That  meant  more 
unpacking,  until  ho  could  be  Injected  into  the  bas- 
ket. I’ll  wager  that  dog  cost  us  two  days  In  time 
wasted  doing  and  undoing  diamond  hitches. 

“Wo  advertised  the  show  as  ‘The  Real  Devil’  and 
had  a red  Satan  on  our  handbills.  There  was  no 
theatre  in  Tuplsa,  the  last  Bolivian  town  we  struck. 
Tho  priest  was  going  to  let  us  have  his  church  until 
he  heard  what  tho  show  was.  Then  he  said  he 
was  sorry,  but  we’d  have  to  take  tho  real  devil 
some  place  else.  We  finally  showed  in  a school 
with  an  earth  floor.  The  only  musical  Instrument 
In  the  town  was  a piano  which  had  only  a dozen 
strings  left.  The  natives  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 
discord,  but  it  was  hard  on  the  performers.  It  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  an  Indian  orchestra  that  we  hired 
In  another  place. 

“As  if  I did  not  have  troubles  enough,  the  head 
magician  was  a camera  fiend.  He  took  pictures  all 
day  and  sat  up  half  the  night  developing  his  plates 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  getting  everything. 

“One  morning  wo  wero  all  ready  to  start,  when  I 
discovered  that  the  professor  was  missing.  Finally 
I found  a note  from  him.  Some  pictures  he  bad 
taken  the  day  before  refused  to  develop.  He  had 
taken  the  back  trail  to  rephotograph  the  scene. 
Tho  entire  company  was  held  up  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

‘■The  delay  caused  more  trouble.  The  streams 
In  this  region  run  over  beds  of  saltpetre,  and  (he 


water  Is  not  fit  to  drink.  We  hod  been  subsisting 
on  ■chichi,’  which  we  purchased  from  Indian 
venders  along  the  tralL  The  stuff  Is  sour  but  rot 
unpalatable.  It  Is  a mild  Intoxicant,  but  none 
of  us  held  that  against  It.  While  waiting  for  the 
professor  we  went  out  to  an  Indian  camp  to  seo 
them  make  ‘chichi.’  We  found  half  a dozen  old 
bucks  chewing  up  corn  and  spitting  It  into  a pan. 
The  chewed  corn  was  the  basis  of  our  drink.  After 
that  we  simply  had  to  carry  water. 

“Of  the  many  strange  scenes  along  the  trail  an 
Indian  wake  wa s perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
They  are  glad  when  you  die  down  there.  It  means 
a big  celebrntion.  This  wake  was  being  held  on  a 
mesa  near  the  trail.  It  had  reached  an  advanced 
stage,  and  a dozen  drunken  bucks  sat  about  the 
corpse  putting  down  sour  wine  which  their  squaws 
brought  them. 

“At  last  we  crossed  Into  Argentina  and  met  the 
advance  man  whom  I had  engaged  for  the  Ar- 
gentine tour.  I had  never  seen  his  name  written 
out,  and  Its  appropriateness  for  our  particular 
show  did  not  strike  me  until  he  presented  one  of 
his  new  cards.  It  read: 


CARLOS  A.  TERRIBLE, 

Advance  Agent 
of  The  REAL  DEVIL. 


“At  Bahia  Blaca,  the  first  Argentine  town  which 
we  played,  we  got  mixed  up  with  one  of  their  fly- 
by-night  revolutions  They  put  the  town  under 
martial  law  the  night  we  arrived,  and  I had  to  re- 
fund the  proceeds  of  a JSOO  advance  sale.  After 
waiting  for  two  days  nothing  happened,  and  I went 
to  see  the  colonel  about  getting  permission  to  show. 

"He  said  it  was  impossible,  and  I asked  him  to 
come  and  have  a drink. 

“ 'You  have  insulted  me!'  he  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. 

“ ’No  American  general  would  refuse  to  drir.k 
with  me,’  I offered  by  way  of  mitigation.  'Came 
along  and  have  a little  of  tho  real  American  red 
water  that  I’ve  found  at  the  caf§.  It  will  give  you 
an  appetite  like  a horse.' 

“He  came,  and  on  the  way  I found  that  he  had 
neveT  tasted  rye.  I poured  out  a generous  dose 
for  him. 

" ‘Tastes  like  a cordial,  doesn’t  it?’  said  the 
, co'onel,  smacking  his  lips. 


*T  gave  him  a second  dipper,  and  when  that  had 
taken  effect  I got  a permit.  A rival  show  was  re- 
fused because  It  was  a block  too  far  away  trom 
the  police  station. 

“We  waited  patiently  for  that  revolution.  Finally 
word  came  that  the  revolutionists  were  advancing 
on  tho  town  by  train.  We  took  refuge  on  the  roof 
of  the  American  Consulate.  The  streets  were  full 
of  soldiers,  and  they  were  banked  around  the  st ra- 
tion. The  train  pulled  Ln  and  the  revolutionists 
got  off.  They  shook  hands  with  the  soldiers,  and 
all  adjourned  to  the  neighboring  caf£s. 

"In  every  South  American  town  a show  must 
have  a license.  It  can  be  had  for  nothing  If  It  Is 
worked  right.  Agent  Terrible  was  of  no  use  when 
it  came  to  getting-  licenses.  He  thought  It  cheap- 
ened the  show  not  to  pay  for  them.  I generally 
paid  In  passes.  In  one  town  I failed.  As  usual,  I 
sent  passes  to  the  Mayor.  Then  I went  around  for 
a free  license.  The  Mayor  held  out  for  the  full 
amount 

" ‘All  right’  I said,  ’here  Is  your  money,  bat  you 
give  me  back  those  passes.’ 

“ ’Not  whilo  the  world  moves,’  returned  the 
Mayor. 

“ There  is  nothing  In  the  law  that  says  you 
Bhall  have  passes,’  I protested. 

" *It  is  a law  of  my  own,’  smiled  the  Mayor,  and 
he  kept  them. 

"If  I had  turned  them  down  at  the  door  he’d 
have  closed  the  show. 

“Over  in  Lima,  Peru,  we  encountered  graft  of 
another  sort  The  chief  detective  owns  the  bill- 
boards. He  wanted  $75  a day  for  their  use.  I re- 
fused to  pay.  That  night  I rounded  up  twenty 
small  boys  and  provided  them  with  paste  pots  and 
bills  lithographed  ln  red  with  white  Letters. 

**  *00  out  and  pasta,’  I ordered. 


“ ’Suppose  the  police  stop  ns,'  said  one  of  tho 
boys. 

" 'Ask  the  policeman  If  he  thinks  It  likely  that 
you’d  be  pasting  up  bills  without  the  permission 
of  the  municipality,’  I suggested. 

“Next  morning  that  town  was  a sight.  The 
little  devils  had  pasted  regardless.  All  along  the 
main  street  you  could  see  the  people  out  with  wet 
cloths  soaking  off  our  bills.  Hundreds  of  tho  post- 
ers were  not  touched,  and  we  were  the  best  adver- 
tised show  ln  Peru. 

“I  ran  across  the  chief  detective  about  noon.  Ho 
had  been  hunting  for  me  all  morning. 

“ ’You're  arrested,’  said  be.  ‘Come  before  the 
judge.' 

“The  judge  was  exceedingly  severe  in  his  talk, 
lie  became  ultra  patriotic,  and  you’d  have  thought 
I was  some  arch  traitor. 

“ -You  have  trampled  the  Peruvian  flag  In  the 
dust.  You  have  ground  our  sacred  emblem  under 
your  feet.  You  have  bespattered  our  beautiful  city. 
No  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  you,  I sen- 
tence you’ 

“I  really  expected  he  would  say  boiled  In  oil 
or  some  such  delightful  punishment,  and  perhaps 
I trembled  while  he  paused  for  breath. 

’’  'I  sentence  you,'  he  went  on  impressively,  *to 
pay  a fine  of  $20.’ 

” ’I  told  you  I’d  get  you,’  growled  the  chief  de- 
tective as  I was  departing  after  paying  my  fine. 

"But,  you  see,  it  is  cheaper  to  get  arrested  than 
to  pay  for  advertising  in  South  America.  For 
small  towns  we  carried  an  outfit  of  flags  and  bunt- 
ing with  which  to  decorate  the  inevitable  plaza. 
We  would  do  the  decorating  after  midnight,  de- 
pending on  getting  official  permission  the  next  day. 
The  people  would  wake  up  to  find  the  centre  of 
the  town  decorated,  and  would  think  that  some 
new  fiesta  had  fallen  upon  them.  Generally  deco- 
rating without  permission  could  be  settled  with 
a drink. 

"It  took  more  diplomacy  to  advertise  ‘The  Real 
Devil’  in  a city  like  Montevideo.  There  we  U3ed 
an  automobile,  fastening  billboards  on  either  side. 
At  the  junction  of  two  of  the  busiest  streets  I said 
to  the  chauffeur.  ‘Here’s  where  you  break  down.' 

“He  threw  the  machine  out  of  commission,  and, 
taking  a monkey  wrench  crawled  underneath.  He 
lay  there  for  a couple  of  hours,  while  the  show 
got  the  best  possible  advertising.  We  did  the  same 
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DEATH  OF  LINCOLN. 
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afterward  President  Johnson  accused  General 
Joseph  Holt,  judge  advocate  to  the  commission 
of  withholding  from  him  a recommendation  for 
mercy  for  Mrs.  Surratt  signed  by  five  members* 
a majority,  of  the  commission. 

The  four  prisoners  were  hanged  at  the  ap-« 
pointed  time  amid  a display  of  military  force. 
Then  a revulsion  of  feeling  set  in,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  Lawyers 


BOSTON  COK*«£'»T- 
Who  shot  Booth. 


accentuated  the  Illegal  aspects  of  the  trial,  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  a ruling 
In  this  direction.  A witness,  Conover,  who  was 
a newspaper  writer  and  a Union  spy,  was  con- 
victed of  perjury.  Father  Walter,  spiritual  con- 
fessor to  the  executed  woman,  maintained  that 
he  had  knowledge  of  her  Innocence.  Her  son, 
John  H.  Surratt,  who  escaped  to  Europe,  was 
Identified  as  a member  of  the  Papal  Zouaves  in 
Italy,  fled  to  Egypt,  was  brought  back  to  this 
country  on  a warship  and  was  put  on  trial  in 
the  Criminal  Court  at  Washington  on  Juno  10, 
1367.  The  Jury  disagreed,  and  he  was  eventually 
released. 

After  serving  less  than  four  years  of  their  life 
sentences  in  the  prison  at  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
Florida,  the  other  alleged  conspirators  were  par- 
doned by  President  Johnson  on  March  l,  1SG9. 


A SPECIOUS  EXCUSE. 

Bishop  Paddock,  of  Eastern  Oregon,  declared 
recently  that  wealth  was  Godglven,  that  soma 
men  were  "called”  to  make  money. 

“Bishop  Paddock,"  said  a New  York  clergyman 
the  other  day,  “is  always  saying  wise.  tru% 
memorable  things.  I remember  one  of  his  at- 
tacks on  a wrong  that  had  been  speciously  de- 
fended. He  said  no  amount  of  talking  could 

* * — H 


FLAG  THAT  TRIPPED  BOOTH. 

It  hung  in  front  of  the  President’s  box.  Booth’s 
spur  caught  in  it  as  ho  leaped  from  the  box* 
This  caused  him  to  break  his  leg. 


make  a wrong  a right,  and  he  compared  the 
culprits  to  a boy  he  knew. 

"He  said  the  boy’s  mother  found  him  playing 
one  Sunday  morning  ln  the  nursery. 

“ ’Oh,  Johnny,’  she  said,  ’I  told  you  not  to  play 
with  your  tin  soldiers  on  Sunday.’ 

"The  boy  looked  up,  surprised  and  aggrieved. 
" ‘But  on  Sunday,’  he  said,  ‘I  call  ’em  the  Sal- 
vation Armv.'  " 

TEE  WORRY  METHOD. 

After  taking  an  anti-fat  treatment  for  a week, 
an  obese  person  received  a bill. 

‘‘But,  doctor,”  he  protested,  “I  haven’t  lost  an 
ounce.  The  bill  Is  too  big.” 

“The  bill,”  the  doctor  informed  him  curtly,  ”t« 
part  of  the  treatment.”— London  Opinion. 
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C.  KLACKNER, 
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